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Jordanian  army  armored 
personnel  carriers  patrol 
streets  ot  Amman  after  9 
days  ot  civil  war  against 
Palestinian  guerrillas, 
September  25, 1970 


In  the  midst  of  the  Jordanian  civil  war 
with  Palestinians  during  September 
1970,  Syria  conducted  a  short-lived 
armored  incursion  into  northern 
Jordan.  U.S.  leaders,  seeing  Syrian  inter¬ 
vention  through  the  prism  of  Cold  War 
politics,  responded  with  extensive  military 
preparations  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  Jordan’s 
King  Hussein  and  prepared  to  block  Soviet 
intervention  on  behalf  of  Syria.  When  Syria 
withdrew  its  forces  after  3  days  of  combat 
with  the  Jordanian  army,  U.S.  decisionmakers 
not  only  praised  the  Jordanian  resistance  but 
also  concluded  that  Syria’s  withdrawal  was  a 
victory  for  U.S.  statecraft. 

Recently  declassified  material  provides 
a  richly  detailed  account  of  how  Washington 
quickly  developed  plans,  deployed  forces,  and 
solicited  Israeli  military  assistance  in  response 
to  the  rapidly  developing  crisis.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  steps  would  have  allowed  U.S.  or 
encouraged  Israeli  intervention  to  save  King 
Hussein  from  a  potential  Syrian  onslaught. 
Contemporary  memoirs,  public  statements, 
and  diplomatic  cables  suggest  that  several 
key  international  actors  involved  in  the  crisis 
acknowledged  the  import  of  the  U.S.  military 
moves. 

A  review  of  U.S.  military  behavior  during 
this  episode  thus  offers  a  case  study  on  suc¬ 
cessful  crisis  decisionmaking,  military  plan¬ 
ning,  and  operational  deployments  on  behalf 
of  a  major  ally  faced  with  a  sudden  threat. 
Although  set  in  the  context  of  the  1970s,  such 
a  study  is  stiU  relevant  because  it  demonstrates 
how  Washington  effectively  responded  to  the 
threat  when  U.S.  popular  will  and  military 
resources  were  sorely  tested  by  ongoing  con¬ 
flict  in  Southeast  Asia.  U.S.  strategy  succeeded 
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from  an  American  and  a  Jordanian  perspec¬ 
tive,  according  to  memoirs  and  contemporary 
diplomatic  messages.  How  the  strategy  affected 
Damascus  is  more  difficult  to  determine 
because  of  the  paucity  of  information  on  Syrian 
decisionmaking  during  the  crisis,  but  the 
threat  of  U.S.  or  Israeli  intervention  must  have 
weighed  heavily  on  a  Baath  party  leadership 
that  exhibited  only  lukewarm  commitment  to 
the  intervention. 

Strategic  Context 

U.S.  leaders  in  September  1970  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  role  of  several  actors  and  their 
behavior  in  three  concurrent  Jordanian  crises, 
each  posing  different  planning  requirements: 
the  Palestinian  hijacking  of  airliners  to  Jordan 
(September  6  and  9),  the  commencement 
of  Jordanian  military  operations  against  the 
Palestinian  militias  within  Jordan  (September 
17),  and  the  Syrian  armored  incursion  into 
Jordan  (September  20-22).  The  Palestinians 
and  Iraq  posed  the  more  immediate  threat  to 
King  Hussein  given  their  military  presence  in 
Jordan.  Planners  appeared  to  treat  Syria  as  a 
lesser  threat  because  it  had  no  forces  in  Jordan 
before  its  incursion.  Finally,  Washington  sus¬ 
pected  that  Moscow  might  encourage,  if  not 
militarily  support,  adventures  by  its  Arab  allies. 

President  Richard  Nixon  and  his 
national  security  advisor,  Henry  Kissinger, 
perceived  that  Moscow  had  been  trying 
to  exploit  regional  unrest  throughout  the 
summer  of  1970.'  Kissinger  claimed  that 
Moscow  had  foreknowledge  of  the  invasion 
and  later  criticized  Moscow  for  not  quickly 
and  visibly  urging  Syria  to  stop.  Given  such 
suspicions  of  Moscow,  U.S.  contingency  plan¬ 
ning  focused  on  ways  to  block  a  Soviet  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  Middle  East  on  behalf  of  Syria. 

U.S.  Planning  to  Defend  Jordan 

The  United  States  in  June  1970  began 
updating  plans  to  support  King  Hussein  if 
Syria  or  Iraq  attacked.  Kissinger  had  assem¬ 
bled  the  Washington  Special  Actions  Group 
(WSAG),  a  crisis  management  team  compris¬ 
ing  principals  from  the  White  House,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  Department  of  Defense  (DOD), 
and  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  response 
to  President  Nixon’s  directive  that  the  United 
States  update  its  planning  to  support  Jordan. 
U.S.  planners  were  concerned  about  the  size 
of  Syrian  and  Iraqi  tank  inventories,  which 
far  exceeded  Jordan’s  arsenal  of  300  British 
Centurion  and  American  M-60  tanks. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  assessed  that 


tanks — unlike  the  Fedayeen  militias — would 
be  vulnerable  to  airstrikes  in  the  open  Jorda¬ 
nian  terrain.  This  concern  with  redressing  the 
numerical  imbalance  and  armored  vulner¬ 
ability  in  northern  Jordan  probably  made 
invading  tanks  key  targets  in  U.S.  planning  to 
defend  Jordan  against  Syrian  or  Iraqi  attack. 


given  suspicions  of  Moscow, 
U.S.  contingency  planning 
focused  on  ways  to  block 
a  Soviet  intervention  in  the 
Middle  East  on  behalf  of  Syria 


ordered  the  USS  Independence  carrier  strike 
group  to  move  100  miles  off  the  Lebanese 
coast  and  positioned  six  C-130  aircraft  toward 
Turkey.^  USS  Saratoga,  the  second  carrier 
deployed  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  then 
enjoying  a  port  visit  but  would  be  en  route 
to  the  same  destination  by  September  15.  An 
amphibious  readiness  group  was  continuing 
an  exercise  on  Crete  on  September  1 1."' 

On  September  9-10,  the  WSAG  sought 
to  delineate  the  consequences  of  a  protracted 
U.S.  military  operation  in  Jordan  in  support 
of  the  king  and  to  assess  the  force  posture 
required  to  deter  Moscow  should  Israel  move 
into  Jordan.  On  September  10,  WSAG  meet¬ 


The  National  Command  Authorities 
again  focused  on  Jordan  when  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  hijacked 
and  flew  three  airliners  there  on  September  6 
and  9.^  In  response,  Kissinger  on  September  9 
convened  the  WSAG,  which  considered,  fused, 
and  recommended  diplomatic  and  military 
courses  of  action  for  the  Jordan  crises  in 
meetings  occurring  several  times  daily  for  the 
next  17  days.  Following  the  hijacking  (and  as 
a  likely  result  of  the  WSAG  process),  the  JCS 


ings  set  in  motion  the  basket  of  plans  that  the 
United  States  would  turn  to  during  the  Syrian 
intervention.  Kissinger  directed  the  group 
to  prepare  a  plan  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union 
if  Israel  intervened  to  support  King  Hussein 
against  the  Fedayeen,  to  review  a  contingency 
plan  for  U.S.  intervention  in  order  to  support 
him  against  the  Fedayeen  should  he  request  it, 
and  to  determine  logistic  support  for  Israel.^ 
The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Admiral  Thomas  Moorer,  responded  that  the 
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JCS  had  been  updating  its  contingency  plans 
for  Jordan  since  June  1970,  but  warned  that 
“our  first  recommendation  is  that  we  not  get 
involved.”  If  Washington  decided  to  commit 
forces  anyway,  the  JCS  recommended  airstrikes 
against  ground  units  and  lines  of  communica¬ 
tions.'’  A  U.S.  ground  campaign  was  the  least 
preferred  option  given  the  logistic  difficulties — 
“a  real  problem,”  in  Admiral  Moorer  s  words — 
that  the  JCS  anticipated  U.S.  forces  in  Jordan 
would  encounter.  Addressing  the  challenge  of 
deterring  Soviet  intervention,  the  Chairman 
urged  forceful  measures:  “We  can’t  do  it  half¬ 
way;  we  have  to  be  convincing.  The  movement 
of  one  ship  or  squadron  is  a  feeble  gesture  that 
wont  serve  the  purpose.”^ 

The  WSAG  updated  its  plans  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  with  special  emphasis  on  scenarios 
that  the  United  States  might  face  in  Jordan.* 
(Although  the  WSAG  remained  focused  on 
Iraq  rather  than  Syria  as  the  primary  external 
threat,  many  of  the  planning  issues  would 
have  been  similar  for  countering  a  Syrian 
armored  force.)  The  WSAG  and  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Amman  assessed  that  the  Jordanian  army 
could  defeat  the  Fedayeen  as  long  as  it  did 
not  also  have  to  fight  outside  troops.  The  U.S. 
Embassy  also  judged  that  the  Jordanian  army 
could  even  handle  the  Fedayeen  and  Iraqi 


forces  combined.  The  WSAG  observed  that 
the  eruption  of  Fedayeen  violence  in  other 
cities  could  spread  Jordanian  forces  thin, 
however,  and  pursued  options  to  save  the  king 
should  he  be  unable  to  deal  with  the  Iraqis.'* 

The  complexion  of  the  crisis  changed 
on  September  17  when  King  Hussein  initiated 
hostilities  against  his  Palestinian  challengers. 
Rather  than  masking  its  military  prepara¬ 
tions,  the  United  States  sought  to  demonstrate 
that  it  could  support  Hussein  and  conse¬ 
quently  revealed  some  of  its  precautionary 
military  movements  in  U.S.  Government  press 
releases.  The  same  day,  Nixon  told  reporters 
that  only  the  United  States  or  Israel  could  stop 
an  Iraqi  or  Syrian  invasion  of  Jordan.  Echoing 
the  comment  he  had  penned  in  a  Kissinger 
memorandum,  Nixon  stated  in  a  newspaper 
interview  that  day  that  he  preferred  that  U.S. 
(rather  than  Israeli)  forces  come  to  Jordan’s 
aid.**  That  night,  he  told  Kissinger,  “I  made 
it  clear ...  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  king  if  the 
Israelis  came  in . . .  Jordan  has  to  be  strength¬ 
ened  to  scare  off  Iraq  and  Syria. . . .  We 
also  have  airplanes  to  strike.  I  want  Europe 
mobilized  in  readiness  if  we  do.  I  want  to  hit 
massively — not  just  little  pinpricks.”" 

Despite  Nixon’s  initial  views,  the  United 
States  and  Israel  negotiated  over  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  Israeli  intervention  several  times  during 
the  crisis.  They  failed  to  reach  final  agreement 
over  which  country  would  pursue  what  mili¬ 
tary  course  of  action,  however,  at  least  during 
the  3-day  duration  of  the  Syrian  occupation  of 
northern  Jordan.  Both  retained  the  option  of 
air  intervention  if  necessary,  and — as  Syrian 
forces  were  preparing  to  withdraw — Israel 
advised  that  it  would  be  prepared  to  conduct 
airstrikes  against  the  Syrians.  The  Israelis 
mobilized  forces  in  preparation  for  a  possible 
ground  intervention  in  Syria,  although  Tel 
Aviv  steered  clear  of  firmly  committing  to  an 
invasion  of  Jordan. 

The  U.S.  Navy’s  reaction  to  the  Jordan 
crisis  consequently  became  more  robust  on 
September  17,  although  staying  within  the 
bounds  of  a  “maximum  rational  response,” 
in  the  words  of  former  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions  Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt."  The  JCS 
ordered  a  third  carrier  battle  group  led  by  USS 
John  F.  Kennedy  to  depart  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Weapons  Range  off  Puerto  Rico  and  begin  its 
Mediterranean  deployment  a  few  days  early.** 
A  second  amphibious  readiness  group  led 
by  USS  Guam  was  to  complete  its  loadout  at 
Morehead  City,  North  Carolina,  and  depart 
on  September  18." 


In  the  Mediterranean,  the  JCS  ordered 
USS  Saratoga  to  depart  Malta  and  join  the 
Independence  battle  group  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  amphibious  readiness 
group  was  to  remain  within  36  hours  steam¬ 
ing  time  from  Jordan.  Defense  Secretary 
Melvin  Laird  announced  that  the  Sixth  Fleet 
had  moved  units  closer  to  the  eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  DOD  disclosed  that  Guam  was 
ordered  to  depart  the  United  States  earlier 
than  scheduled.** 

As  these  forces  steamed  east,  the  WSAG 
concluded  that  carriers  would  provide  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  airpower  required  to  support 
the  Jordanian  army,  conduct  a  show  of  force, 
or  accomplish  a  noncombatant  evacuation 
operation  or  resupply  mission.  The  Navy  had 
far  more  aircraft  immediately  available,  and 
WSAG  participants  doubted  that  most  of  the 
bases  near  Jordan  would  be  available  for  con¬ 
tingency  operations.  The  WSAG  concluded 
that  Cyprus  was  the  only  viable  base  for  this 
contingency  given  political  sensitivities. 

The  Air  Force  would  require  7  days  to  bring 
in  the  supplies  and  equipment  to  support 
strike  operations  from  there.  Even  then,  the 
JCS  estimated  that  the  United  States  could 
generate  about  50  tactical  sorties  daily  from 
there  to  Jordan — only  a  25  percent  increase 


the  United  States  and  Israel 
negotiated  over  the  possibility 
of  Israeli  intervention  several 
times  during  the  crisis 


above  the  200  daily  sorties  expected  from  the 
Independence  and  Saratoga  strike  groups.  The 
WSAG  concluded  that  the  additional  land- 
based  tactical  sorties  would  be  of  marginal 
value,  especially  because  the  Navy  would  gain 
the  capability  to  fly  a  total  of  300  sorties  daily 
when  the  USS  Kennedy  group  arrived.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  WSAG  recommended  that  the 
United  States  rely  solely  on  carrier-based  air 
in  its  planning  to  deal  with  Syria.** 

Syrian  and  Iraqi  public  threats  against 
King  Hussein  between  September  17  and  19 
raised  the  possibility  that  the  carriers  would 
soon  see  combat.  President  Hashim  al-Atasi 
claimed  that  Syria  would  “spare  no  blood” 
to  help  the  Palestinians,  an  insinuation  that 
Damacus  might  send  forces  into  Jordan.  On 
September  17,  Radio  Damascus  echoed  this 
theme  by  reporting  that  the  Syrian  foreign 
ministry  had  warned  Jordan’s  ambassador 
that  the  “Syrian  revolution  cannot  remain 
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silent  or  idle  about  the  massacres  to  which  the 
Palestine  revolution  groups  and  the  masses  in 
Jordan  are  being  exposed.”'^ 

Syrian  Incursion  Begins 
Sunday,  September  20 

Damascus  committed  a  reinforced  divi¬ 
sion  to  the  Jordanian  civil  war  on  September 
20,  probably  in  hopes  of  facilitating  a  quick 
Palestinian  victory.  The  Jordanian  army 
was  making  halting  progress  in  defeating 
the  Fedayeen,  and  Syrian  leaders  probably 
reasoned  that  a  limited  commitment  might  be 
sufficient  to  tip  the  scales  on  behalf  of  the  Pal¬ 
estinians  (or  at  least  to  help  create  a  safe  haven 
for  them  in  northern  Jordan  without  trigger¬ 
ing  Israeli  intervention).  Syria’s  Fifth  Division 
(including  elements  of  four  Syrian  brigades 
and  the  Palestinian  Flittin  Brigade)  began 
invading  northern  Jordan  at  approximately  2 
a.m.  local  time  on  September  20.'*  More  than 
170  T-55  tanks  and  16,000  troops  initially 
supported  the  invasion,  but  Syria  declined 
to  commit  its  air  force  even  after  Jordanian 
fighters  started  to  attrite  the  invasion  force. 

As  fighting  continued,  the  Jordanians 
repulsed  two  armored  offensives  and  report¬ 
edly  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  a  Syrian  armored 
brigade.'*  The  tanks  had  crossed  near  Ramtha 
and  by  3  p.m.  were  5  miles  south  of  there.^“ 
They  slowly  moved  toward  Irbid,  a  Jordanian 
city  only  45  miles  north  of  Amman  and  under 
Fedayeen  control.  Complementing  the  ground 
campaign,  Flawker  Flunter  aircraft  attacked 
the  Syrian  tanks  and  set  some  on  fire.^'  They 
were  grounded  after  nightfall,  however,  when 
at  6:15  p.m.  the  Jordanians  reported  that 
two  armored  brigades  operating  on  a  broad 
front  were  attempting  a  third  assault.^^  British 
reporting  noted,  “Jordan  forces  are  reported  as 
quote  doing  badly  and  they  are  outnumbered 
and  undertanked  unquote.”"*  By  9  p.m.,  three 
Syrian  brigades  with  215  tanks — the  equivalent 
of  a  division — were  located  near  Irbid."'' 

Fortunately,  despite  aU  the  Syrian  activ¬ 
ity,  the  Iraqi  expeditionary  force  remained 
uncommitted.  They  moved  east,  presumably 
to  remain  clear  of  a  Syrian-Jordanian  battle¬ 
ground.  The  Syrian  h"*  Armored  Brigade — nor¬ 
mally  stationed  in  Deraa — reportedly  moved 
toward  Mafraq.  Iraqi  officers  also  asked  the 
Jordanian  air  force  to  depart  the  Mafraq  air¬ 
field  and  fly  to  the  Ff-5  airfield  75  miles  east, 
explaining  that  they  did  not  want  Iraqi  forces 
near  the  airfield  drawn  into  the  contest. 

Faced  with  this  rapidly  growing  threat  so 
near  the  capital.  King  Ffussein  asked  for  U.S. 


assistance  three  times  on  September  20."*  Zaid 
Rifai,  the  close  advisor  who  delivered  the  king’s 
written  request,  clarified  that  Jordan  would 
accept  air  support  from  any  country,  including 
Israel,  in  his  comments  to  the  U.S.  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Amman.  In  a  telephone  conversation 
between  the  Foreign  Office  and  White  Ffouse 
staff,  the  British  also  explained  that  they  had 
confirmed  that  the  king  “definitely  requested 
[Tier  Majesty’s  Government]  to  pass  on  to  the 
Israelis  a  request  on  the  Syrian  troops  which 
are  massing.  The  request  seems  to  have  been 
made  first  this  morning  and  then  at  about  1830 
Jordan  time  this  evening.”"* 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  also  recommended 
that  the  United  States  consider  an  Israeli 
“spooking”  operation  to  eject  the  Syrians  from 
Jordan.  Commenting  that  “the  Israelis  are 
experts  at  this,”  the  Ambassador  suggested 
that  Damascus  might  withdraw  if  distracted 
by  the  massing  of  Israeli  forces  opposite  Syria 
and  by  low-level  Israeli  reconnaissance  over 
Damascus.  The  reasoning  was  that  endorsing 
such  an  initiative  would  at  least  “give  us  some¬ 
thing  to  say  to  the  king.”""  (Amman  would 
repeat  this  recommendation  the  next  day, 
noting  that  “escalation  of  Israeli  activity,  real  or 
manufactured  signs,  Iraqi  activity,  careful  leaks 
re  contingency  plans  U.S.  and  others  might 
contribute”  to  a  Syrian  withdrawal.)"* 

Faced  with  all  these  requests,  the  WSAG 
encountered  difficulties  making  timely  assess¬ 
ments  given  delays  in  obtaining  current  tacti¬ 
cal  intelligence  and  in  communicating  with 
King  Ffussein  in  war-torn  Jordan.  Kissinger 
commented,  “We  did  not  possess  enough  intel¬ 
ligence  or  targeting  information  to  respond  to 
the  king’s  pleas  with  American  forces.”  Kiss¬ 
inger  asked  Israeli  ambassador  Yitzhak  Rabin 
to  forward  a  request  for  the  Israeli  air  force 
to  fly  reconnaissance  missions  over  Jordan  at 
daybreak  on  September  2i  because  the  United 
States  lacked  information.  The  JCS  subse¬ 
quently  directed  the  fleet  to  develop  recon¬ 
naissance  and  strike  plans  to  be  used  against 
the  Syrian  forces  in  Jordan.  The  WSAG  even 
approved  sending  a  delegation  from  the  USS 
Independence  to  Tel  Aviv  to  pick  up  last-minute 
intelligence  from  the  Israelis  on  the  disposition 
of  Syrian  forces  for  targeting  purposes."*  (The 
White  Ffouse  envisioned  that  this  visit  would 
signal  the  Soviets  that  the  United  States  and 
Israel  were  cooperating  closely.*" ) 

The  United  States  also  approached  Israel 
about  possible  Israeli  air  and  land  interven¬ 
tion.  Late  on  September  20,  Rabin  responded 
that  Israeli  military  leaders  were  not  con¬ 


vinced  an  air  campaign  would  be  sufficient  to 
dislodge  the  Syrians.  The  Israelis — who  prom¬ 
ised  to  take  no  action  without  consulting  the 
United  States — advised  that  they  would  make 
an  assessment  after  receiving  the  next  day’s 
photo  reconnaissance  reporting.  Kissinger 
later  observed  that  the  United  States  kept  a 
careful  watch  on  Israeli  actions  and  noted 
that  they  were  moving  quietly  and  calling  up 
reserves.  Within  36  hours  of  the  Syrian  incur¬ 
sion,  Israel  concentrated  additional  forces  on 
the  Golan  freights.*' 

Urgent  Jordanian  Requests  for 
Assistance 

Monday,  September  21 

The  ground  order  of  battle  in  northern 
Jordan  still  favored  Syria  on  the  morning 
of  September  21.  Syria  had  nearly  300  tanks 
and  60  artUlery  tubes  near  Ramtha  and 
Irbid.*"  Some  tanks  had  entered  Irbid  but 


the  U.S.  Ambassador 
recommended  that  the  United 
States  consider  an  Israeii 
"spooking"  operation  to  eject 
the  Syrians  from  Jordan 
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remained  in  groups  rather  than  dispersing 
in  the  city  streets.  Other  tanks  remained  in 
groups  outside  town.  Construction  work  at 
Irbid  suggested  the  Syrians  were  preparing 
to  hold  it.  A  Syrian  second  echelon  com¬ 
prising  supply  vehicles  and  bulldozers  was 
positioned  between  the  Syrian  border  and 
Irbid.”  The  units  included  the  Fifth  Division 
headquarters,  two  armored  brigades,  and 
one  tank  battalion.  In  other  words,  Syria  had 
committed  as  much  as  a  third  of  the  900  tanks 
available  between  Deraa  and  Damascus  to  the 
operation.  Jordan  had  a  smaller  force — three 
infantry  brigades  and  120  to  140  tanks — in 
the  area.”  Syrian  forces  continued  to  advance, 
and  by  5  p.m.  had  captured  two  key  cross¬ 
roads,  including  an  intersection  serving  as  a 
gateway  to  Amman,  only  45  miles  south.” 

Despite  successes  on  the  ground,  Syria 
was  also  sensitive  to  the  U.S.  naval  buildup. 

On  the  morning  of  September  21,  the  foreign 
ministry  denied  that  Syria  had  intervened  in 
Jordan  and  stated  that  such  accusations  were 
a  “prelude  for  U.S.  military  intervention  in 
the  area,  particularly  since  the  U.S.  had  been 
moving  its  Sixth  Fleet  and  sending  its  naval 
units  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
for  some  time.”  The  Syrian  spokesman  then 
demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  Sixth  Fleet.” 

Jordan’s  requests  for  assistance  contin¬ 
ued  because  the  Syrian  force  was  undefeated 
and  civil  war  raged  elsewhere  in  Jordan.  King 
Hussein  phoned  the  U.S.  Ambassador  at  3 
a.m.  local  on  September  21  and  asked  that  he 
relay  an  urgent  message  to  Nixon: 

Situation  deteriorating  dangerously  fol¬ 
lowing  Syrian  massive  invasion.  Northern 
forces  disjointed.  Irbid  occupied.  This  having 
disastrous  effect  on  tired  troops  in  the  capital 
and  surroundings.  After  continuous  action 
and  shortage  supplies  .  . .  I  request  immediate 
physical  intervention  both  air  and  land  as  per 
the  authorisation  of  government  to  safeguard 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Jordan.  Request  immediate  air 
strikes  on  invading  forces  from  any  quarter 
plus  air  cover  are  imperative.  Wish  earliest 
word  on  length  of  time  it  may  require  your 
forces  to  land  when  requested  which  might  be 
very  soon. 

Rifai  added  that  the  king’s  first  prefer¬ 
ence  was  for  a  U.S.  strike,  but  because  the  situ¬ 
ation  seemed  to  be  “coming  to  the  worst,  the 
most  important  thing  was  to  hit  the  Syrians 


now,”  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in 
Amman.” 

The  WSAG  continued  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  Israeli  air  and  land  intervention, 
despite  President  Nixon’s  earlier  reservations. 


Washington  agreed  not  to  hold  Israel 
responsible  if  its  actions  led  to  the  death  of 
hostages  taken  from  the  airliners  that  had 
been  hijacked  to  Jordan.  The  United  States 
explained  that  it  did  not  know  whether  King 


King  Hussein  phoned  the  U.S.  Ambassador  and  asked  that  he 
relay  an  urgent  message  to  Nixon 


In  fact,  Nixon  relented.  He  had  told  Kissinger 
early  on  September  21  that  he  had  decided  to 
approve  an  Israeli  ground  action  and  dictated 
a  message  to  be  relayed  to  Rabin. 

U.S.  Embassy  personnel  simultaneously 
engaged  the  Israelis  in  Tel  Aviv  on  the  details 
of  an  Israeli  intervention.  To  support  its  plan¬ 
ning,  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  (IDF)  sought 
operational  information  to  avoid  inadvertently 
striking  Jordanian  units.  They  warned  that  they 
were  beginning  to  doubt  that  an  air  operation 
alone  would  be  effective,  although  it  might 
have  worked  36  hours  earlier.” 

The  Israelis  agreed  to  intervene  “in 
principle”  but  awaited  answer  to  their  first 
battery  of  questions  for  U.S.  assurances.  On 
September  21,  Washington  promised  diplo¬ 
matic  support,  including  the  use  of  a  veto  on 
Israel’s  behalf  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council. 


Hussein  would  formally  request  Israeli  assis¬ 
tance  or  establish  methods  of  Jordanian-Israel 
communications,  although  it  noted  that  King 
Hussein  had  repeatedly  requested  or  approved 
Israeli  airstrikes."*" 

In  particular,  Washington  cited  the 
increase  in  Sixth  Fleet  readiness  to  reassure 
the  Israelis  that  the  United  States  could  act  to 
prevent  Soviet  intervention: 

We  have  and  will  continue  to  make  clear  to  the 
Soviets  our  support  for  Israel’s  security  and  integ¬ 
rity  and  its  right  to  live  within  defensible  borders. 
In  the  present  crisis,  the  U.S.  has  augmented 
the  Sixth  Fleet;  it  has  also  taken  other  readiness 
measures.  These  clearly  imply  a  decision  not 
to  permit  Soviet  intervention  in  the  conditions 
under  discussion.  As  for  specific  measures  the 


President  Nixon  with  Admirai  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  aboard  USS  Saratoga  prior  to  depioyment  to  Mediterranean  Sea 
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U.S.  may  take  to  prevent  Soviet  intervention, 
these  would  depend  on  the  circumstances  and 
the  situation  that  exists  at  the  time.  We  have 
contingency  plans  for  these  eventualities.*' 

To  bring  the  point  home,  DOD  that  day 
announced  naval  movements  toward  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  the  heightened  alert  for  U.S. 
Army  units  in  Europe,  the  82"*  Airborne  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  supporting  C-141  airlift  units  based 
in  North  Carolina."*^  The  Kennedy  battle  group 
and  Guam  amphibious  readiness  groups  con¬ 
tinued  their  Atlantic  crossings  en  route  to  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  Kennedy  was  to  enter 
the  Mediterranean  by  Friday,  September  25. 
Two  more  nuclear  attack  submarines  {Whale 
and  Gato)  were  to  enter  the  Mediterranean 
between  September  25  and  29.*^ 

A  message  from  Admiral  Isaac  Kidd, 
commander  of  Sixth  Fleet,  revealed  that  the 
fleet  was  pondering  the  tactical  implications 
of  engaging  the  Syrian  armor.  Admiral  Kidd 
warned  that  it  would  be  “virtually  impossible” 
to  guarantee  that  the  United  States  would  not 
penetrate  Syrian  airspace  because  some  of  the 
tanks  were  close  to  the  Syrian  border.  He  also 
addressed  rules  of  engagement  and  prohibited 
hot  pursuit  of  enemy  aircraft  into  Syria.  Finally, 
Kidd  admonished  his  subordinates  to  ensure 
that  Navy  aircraft  did  not  lead  any  Syrian  fight¬ 
ers  back  to  the  carriers  after  an  attack.” 


Syrian  Defeat  and  Withdrawal 
Tuesday,  September  22 

The  Syrian  forces  again  attempted  to 
breach  Jordanian  lines  on  the  northern  ridge¬ 
line  of  the  Ajnun  Mountains  and  attacked 
from  Hawara  toward  Irbid  by  midday.  After 
advancing  3  kilometers  toward  Irbid  and  As- 
Sarish  around  10  a.m.  local,  they  withdrew 
after  falling  under  Jordanian  tank  and  artil¬ 
lery  fire — behavior  similar  to  that  they  had 
displayed  the  day  before.”  Rifai  advised  the 
U.S.  Embassy  that  Jordan  had  repulsed  Syria’s 
attempt  to  move  south  of  the  Irbid/Irbid  junc- 
tion/Ramtha  line  using  tanks,  artillery,  and 
aircraft.”  Hawker  Hunter  fighter-bombers 
continued  to  attack  the  Syrian  armor  in  relays 
of  eight  aircraft,  with  intervals  of  half  an  hour 
between  sorties.”  The  small  Jordanian  air 
force — with  fewer  than  50  Hawker  Hunter 
and  F-104  fighters — ultimately  flew  as  many 
as  250  sorties  during  the  crisis. 

Airstrikes,  logistic  shortfalls,  and 
mechanical  breakdowns  began  to  attrite  the 
Syrian  armor,  and  the  Israelis,  who  had  flown 
reconnaissance  missions  over  Jordan  on  Sep¬ 
tember  21  and  22,  assessed  that  the  Syrians 
would  encounter  serious  logistic  difficulty 
within  3  to  4  days.  (One  battalion  reportedly 
had  only  8  operational  tanks  out  of  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  31  due  to  breakdowns."** )  By  midday 
on  September  22,  approximately  50  of  200 


Jordan  concluded  that  it  had  achieved 
tank  parity  with  the  Syrians.”  Amman  had 
achieved  this  through  attrition  of  Syria’s  Fifth 
Division  and  by  reinforcing  its  own  forces 
in  the  north  during  the  night  of  September 
21-22.  An  estimated  200  Jordanian  tanks 
were  located  in  the  battle  zone.™  These  losses 
and  the  shift  in  the  correlation  of  forces 
probably  account  in  part  for  Syria’s  decision 
to  withdraw  from  Jordan  on  the  night  of  Sep¬ 
tember  22-23. 

As  the  United  States  and  Israel  prepared 
to  attack  the  Syrian  invaders,  Jordan’s  need 
for  assistance  dropped,  given  its  successes  on 
the  ground.  The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Amman 
advised  late  on  September  22  that  Amman 
had  less  need  of  an  Israeli  ground  attack, 
although  King  Hussein  still  sought  external 
air  support.  The  Embassy  warned  that  some 
Jordanian  army  units  might  even  conclude 
that  invading  Israelis  would  be  a  greater  threat 
than  the  Syrians  and  raised  the  specter  of 
a  conflict  arraying  Jordanian  units  against 
those  of  Israel,  Syria,  and  perhaps  Iraq.** 

Even  a  successful  Israeli  intervention  “would 
strain  the  king’s  personal  standing”  with  his 
subjects  and  fellow  Arabs.  The  Ambassador 
also  warned  that  Israel  might  attempt  not  only 
to  force  a  withdrawal  but  also  to  “so  smash 
the  Syrians  that  they  won’t  rise  again  for  a 
long  time.”*^  The  American  Embassy  in  Tel 


the  Embassy  warned  that 
some  Jordanian  army  units 
might  conclude  that  invading 
Israelis  would  be  a  greater 
threat  than  the  Syrians 


Aviv  similarly  warned  that  the  United  States 
risked  being  faced  with  a  “large  Israeli  force 
entrenched  on  Irbid  Heights  and  perhaps 
reluctant  to  leave  there.”** 

Ultimately,  the  king  was  ambivalent 
about  airstrikes  and  against  Israeli  ground 
intervention.  The  Embassy  quoted  King 
Hussein’s  response,  as  relayed  through  Rafai, 
who  said  the  king  “prefers  action  from  up 
high”  (an  allusion  to  the  Israeli  air  option) 
and  that  “if  anything  is  to  be  done  low  it 
should  not  be  here  but  away”  (a  suggestion 
that  he  would  prefer  Israeli  forces  invade 
Syria,  not  Jordan).  Rifai  said  the  principal 
aim  was  to  force  Syrian  withdrawal  because 
if  they  stayed,  it  would  complicate  even 
further  the  “job  that  the  government  has  in 
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Amman.”  He  concluded  that,  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  Syrian  success  might  “give  the  Iraqis 
the  idea  that  they  too  can  get  away  with 
something  in  Jordan.”^'* 

Nevertheless,  Israel  mobilized  reserves 
and  moved  the  equivalent  of  a  division  into 
the  Beit  Shin  area,  from  where®  they  could 
intervene  at  almost  any  point  in  the  Jordan 
Valley.  The  U.S.  Embassy,  however,  also 
judged  that  the  mobilization  was  most  likely 
precautionary  and  conducted  only  to  give 
Israel  the  option  of  intervening.^'’  The  Israeli 
government  had  not  taken  steps  to  ready 
Israeli  public  opinion  for  an  intervention  in 
Jordan.®  Despite  the  assurances  being  given 
in  Washington,  the  Embassy  subsequently 
commented  that  the  government  of  Israel 
“appeared  neither  to  feel  its  security  seri¬ 
ously  threatened  nor  anxious  to  intervene  in 
fighting.”® 

Perhaps  also  sensing  Israeli  ambiva¬ 
lence,  the  WSAG  continued  to  orchestrate 
the  U.S.  military  response  to  the  crisis  and 
ordered  DOD  to  accelerate  collection  of  target 
information.  It  also  requested  additional 
contingency  plans:  one  to  deliver  equipment 
to  Israel  should  it  engage  the  Syrians,  and 
another  to  address  a  breakdown  of  the  Suez 
Canal  truce  while  Israeli  forces  were  engaged 
in  Jordan.  The  WSAG  also  reviewed  plans 
for  coping  with  a  Soviet  response  to  an  Israeli 
attack  on  Syria.^'* 

With  most  of  the  planning  completed, 
Washington  promised  King  Hussein  that 
the  United  States  would  promptly  provide 
materiel  assistance.  By  September  22,  both 
DOD  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  had 
developed  plans  to  airlift  military  equipment 
to  Jordan.  U.S.  European  Command  also 
prepared  to  send  U.S.  military  field  hospitals 
to  Jordan  within  11  hours  of  notification.  The 
airborne  brigade  in  Germany  remained  on 
alert,  with  one  airborne  battalion  capable  of 
arriving  in  Jordan  with  only  8  hours  warning. 
Two  battalions  from  the  82**  Airborne  Divi¬ 
sion  remained  on  alert.'’" 

The  Saratoga  and  Independence  battle 
groups  remained  south  of  Cyprus,  along 
with  an  amphibious  force  with  one  battalion 
landing  team  embarked.  The  Navy  had 
committed  a  cruiser  and  14  destroyers  to  the 
operation.'’*  Kennedy  and  Guam  were  to  enter 
the  Mediterranean  on  September  25  and  26, 
respectively.  The  JCS  ordered  another  tanker 
and  four  destroyers  to  the  Mediterranean  to 
support  the  Kennedy,  and  the  United  States 


deployed  six  more  P-3s  to  deal  with  the 
Soviet  problem.'’^ 

Aftermath 

Wednesday,  September  23 

Syrian  forces  completed  their  with¬ 
drawal  on  September  23,  when  they  started  to 
regroup  near  the  Syrian  side  of  the  border.'’" 
In  the  latest  fighting,  the  Jordanians  reported 
destroying  70  to  75  tanks,"**  but  the  final 
losses  reached  135  tanks  and  1,500  casualties, 
according  to  subsequent  interviews  with  the 
40*  Brigade  commander.'’"  The  Israelis  ulti¬ 
mately  assessed  that  Damascus  had  lost  120 
tanks:  60  to  90  damaged  by  Jordanian  attack 
and  the  rest  due  to  mechanical  breakdowns.'*'’ 
In  contrast,  Jordan  reportedly  lost  only  16 
tanks  and  an  armored  car  and  sustained  112 
casualties.'’^ 

WSAG  members  remained  concerned 
that  Damascus  might  again  intervene  in  the 
ongoing  civil  war  to  create  a  liberated  zone  for 
the  Palestinians  in  northern  Jordan.'**  Talking 
points  prepared  for  a  WSAG  meeting  stated 
that  U.S.  and  Israeli  plans  for  intervention 
were  “in  good  shape.”'**'  WSAG  recommended 
that  the  United  States  continue  to  move 
additional  naval  units  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  September  25,  the  National  Security 
Council  recommended  that  the  Sixth  Fleet 
retain  all  augmentees  and  maintain  the 
“present  state  of  advanced  readiness.”™ 

Participants  in  the  crisis  attributed 
the  Syrian  withdrawal  to  several  factors, 
among  them  changes  in  Israeli  and  U.S. 
military  posture  (including  the  naval  surge), 
Jordanian  military  effectiveness,  the  costs 
and  risks  to  Syria  of  escalation  in  what  was  to 
have  been  a  low-risk  operation,  and  pressure 
Moscow  might  have  imposed  on  Damascus. 
According  to  a  memorandum  that  Kissinger 
forwarded  to  the  President,  King  Hussein 
extended  his  thanks  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Israelis  for  “an  effective  spooking  opera¬ 
tion,”  which  he  felt  was  a  major  contribution 
to  the  Syrian  withdrawal.  He  asked  that  the 
United  States  extend  his  thanks  to  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  while  advising 
that  he  did  not  need  Israeli  assistance.^* 

Israeli  and  U.S.  participants  drew  out 
similar  explanations.  Ambassador  Rabin  cited 
four  reasons  for  the  Syrian  withdrawal: 

■  The  United  States  raised  its  regional 
military  posture. 

■  The  Jordanian  Arab  army  fought  well. 


■  Faced  with  strong  Jordanian  army 
resistance,  Damascus  assessed  it  would  have 
had  to  increase  its  troop  commitment  to  the 
campaign — a  move  that  risked  confrontation 
with  Israel. 

■  The  Soviet  Union  pressured  Damascus 
to  withdraw.™ 

Prime  Minister  Meir  said  that  U.S. 
“political  and  tactical  steps”  contributed  to 
the  general  deescalation  in  the  region.  More¬ 
over,  Israel’s  readiness  to  intervene  “did  not 
escape  the  knowledge  of  the  Syrians  and  their 
[Soviet]  military  and  political  advisers.”™ 
Kissinger  assessed  that  Israel’s  obvious  mobi¬ 
lization  and  readiness  measures  and  Jordan’s 
unexpectedly  strong  resistance  played  major 
roles  in  the  Syrian  withdrawal.  He  also  criti¬ 
cized  the  Soviets  for  not  playing  a  helpful  role 
during  the  past  few  weeks.™ 

Finally,  naval  power  was  probably  the 
most  visible  tool  the  United  States  had  to  pres¬ 
sure  Syria,  although  it  was  just  one  of  many 
levers  Washington  relied  on  to  buttress  King 
Hussein  during  the  Syrian  invasion.  The  rapid 
naval  augmentations  gave  the  Sixth  Fleet 
tremendous  striking  power — far  more  than 
could  be  generated  by  land-based  air — within 
days  of  the  decision  to  generate  forces.  At  a 
minimum,  the  augmented  fleet  might  have 
been  used  to  deter  Soviet  intervention  in  the 
crisis,  but  it  also  promised  rapid  destruction 
of  the  invasion  force  if  Israel  balked  or  the  Jor¬ 
danian  army  had  not  fought  so  well.  JFQ 
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